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our time champion Life or Thought. Proclaiming Life as the deepest cate- 
gory the followers of Nietzsche, of Bergson, of Eucken, of Vaihinger, of Prag- 
matism, of Mysticism, of the New Romanticism are all united in assailing 
intellectualism. The subjective is made to triumph over the objective, the 
practical over the theoretical, the emotional over the rational. This one- 
sided insistence on an erroneous conception of Life is responsible for our scep- 
ticism and relativism. Everything flows as Life does. Truth itself is a 
current in the ever-changing stream of Life. Hence the modern appeal to 
Heraclitus and Protagoras. 

Contrasted with these ' Life-philosophers ' our age is not lacking in thinkers 
of Eleatic tendencies. The ' Neo-Kantians ' such as Natorp, Rickert, 
Husserl — founders of 'schools' — emphasize valid method and rigid system. 
For them philosophy is an 'exact science,' whose aim it is to discover the 
timeless principles behind the flux of appearances, the constant norms, forms, 
types, laws, and values in our thinking and willing. A priori logic has come 
to its own once more. 

Thus Life and Thought are estranged. The champions of Logos reduce 
'life' to a scholastic formula, the advocates of Bios interpret 'thought' 
as one of the instruments and products of the flux. But the antithesis be- 
tween Life and Thought is a false one. It is not true that Life is essentially 
irrational and thought essentially lifeless. Life is organic. Only as organism 
can Life exist. The essence of an organism is order, e.g., orderly relation of 
part to part within it. And organic order is also the very life of Thought. 
Only by ignoring the organic character common to both Life and Thought can 
the two be conceived as contrasted. 

Our age longs for a synthesis of this false dualism. There are indications 
of such synthesis. A deeper analysis of the 'Life-philosophies' and the 
'Thought-systems' themselves reveals the possibility of bridging the gap be- 
tween them. The revival of Hegelianism is significant. And no less important 
is the 'return to Kant.' Kant's most vital contribution is the principle of 
synthesis, the foundation of the systems both of his earlier and his modern 
followers. Synthesis means organization and order. To the philosophy of 
the future is left the working out in detail the common active and creative 
character of Life and Thought and the discovery that Life thinks and that 
Thought lives. 

j. loewenberg. 
University of California. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By George Brandes. New York, The Macmillan 

Co. — pp. 117. 

This book consists of four essays written at various times and now translated 
directly from the Danish. The longest and most important is that entitled 
"Essay on Aristocratic Radicalism," first published in 1889. Since it pre- 
ceded the days of Nietzsche's sudden popularity, the author was unable to 
assume in his readers any knowledge of his subject, and he gave them bio- 
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graphy, exposition, quotation, and criticism. The result is one of the best 
short accounts of Nietzsche's general attitude toward life and culture and of 
his personality. Then follows a collection of the letters between Nietzsche 
and Brandes, originally published as a defense against the charge that Brandes 
had been so influenced by Nietzsche as to give up his own opinions and to be- 
come one of Nietzsche's disciples. The third essay (1900) isabrief attempt to 
explain Nietzsche's fame, while the fourth (1909) gives a sketch of his posthum- 
ous book, Ecce Homo. 

Brandes considers that Nietzsche's value lies in the fact that he is a great 
personality, and so a vehicle of culture. He is able to make men independent 
and thus he frees them from intellectual bondage, as Schopenhauer had freed 
him. He unites in himself many extremes. Brandes calls him "this warlike 
mystic, poet and thinker, this immoralist who is never tired of preaching" 
(p. 51). In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to note that in 
1889 the Danish critic regarded Nietzsche as typically German. He "con- 
tinues the metaphysical and intuitive tradition of German philosophy and 
has the German thinker's profound dislike of any utilitarian point of view " 
(p. 51). Again, he and von Hartmann are said to reflect "the all-dominating 
militarism of the new German Empire" (p. 53). Yet Nietzsche won his first 
fame in other countries than his own; and if it has been more lasting there, it 
has not been more widespread nor more complete. In fact, in the third essay 
Brandes describes Nietzsche as in some way representing and appealing to 
the obscurer tendencies not of his nation but of his age (p. 104). He seemed 
opposed to all contemporary instincts; he was an aristocrat, he was irreligious, 
he ignored social problems, he opposed humanitarianism and the cult of happi- 
ness, he attacked both pessimism and the ethics that would take the place of 
theology; yet the age that stands for all these things has received his books 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Brandes thinks that this is due to his indomi- 
table self-reliance, to the lyrical qualities of his style, to his psychological 
profundity and abstruseness, and to his fascinating combination of poetry 
and criticism. 

The collection of letters, which were written during the last year before 
Nietzsche became hopelessly insane, is of especial psychological interest be- 
cause they display his increasing absorption in the idea of his own supreme 
importance, until they finally end with the meaningless note signed "The 
Crucified." The Ecce Homo dates from the same period and shows the same 
characteristics. Nevertheless Brandes says, "The exaltation that marks 
the whole tone of the work, the unrestrained self-esteem which animates it 
and is ominous of the near approach of madness, have not deprived Ecce Homo 
of its character of surpassing greatness," and with this sentence he closes 

his book. 

G. N. Dolson. 

Smith College. 



